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Editorial 


hanging on by my thimble to the edges 


Welcome back! We're in the nursery now, so will have to 
be quick. First apologies are extended to Roma Quapp for 
inadvertantly leaving her name off the notes on 
contributors last issue. Sorry, Roma, we'll try to do better! 
In this space, I would also like to thank all those who have 
supported edges and Ledges Publishing Society in their 
beginings. Many thanks to one and all! I hope you will all 
find something equally interesting in this issue. 

Uh-oh, the baby is teething, the kettle is boiling, the 
thimble is loose, so I must drop off. Best wishes to all for 
Valentine's Day. 

Timshel! 


Andrew Thompson 


Robert Hogg 


Classic Lines 


Draining the oil of a tractor 
is hardly a mythical act 
worthy of classical hexameters 


But neither is a seized up engine 
a purely metaphysical fact 
Likewise: add new 


oil and change filter 
are poor excuses for 
Christian parable 


Nonetheless we follow 
such modern precepts 
happily enough nor chafe 


unduly at skinned knuckles 
knowing that freedom consists 
in meeting perfection half way 


John Cserny 


Don Oscar 


Don Oscar Castro Nieves wore a look of great and lasting 
sadness. From his vantage point atop the only hill in the 
district worthy of the name, he saw another knot breaking 
free of the distant line that marked the edge of the jungle 
and begin to work toward him. Don Oskar licked the 
beaded sweat from his upper lip—madre mia, this heat was 
unbearable. Would that the sun go down and he could lose 
himself in his vat of Yucateca beer. He would sell his soul 
for that chance right now. 

The little group of travellers so recently free from the 
rotting jungle were doggedly nearing. The Don raised the 
bineculars from around his neck and focused on them. 
Refugees. Always refugees. Guarani by the look of them, 
and none too well off, either. One might even say pathetic. 
Letting the glasses fall to his chest, the Don exhaled a 
great sigh. For him it was the only response he was 
capable of after seeing so much misery come from over the 
border. How long had it been going on, this internal strife? 
Three years? Five? He could hardly remember. And every 
day brought new sorrow and worse tales than the day 
before. 

In the early days it had been the Yanomama that had 
come, fleeing wildly, blindly before the onslaught of their 
better armed and more aggressive Guarani enemy, but of 
late, since the Yanomama had enlisted the help of the 
Yanquis, more and more of the refugees themselves were 
Guarani. 

For Don Oscar Castro Nieves, however, that distinction 
was becoming tmmaterial. The only thing of importance, 
regardless of which tribal faction was winning the war of 
the moment across the border, was the fact that he, a 
simple border patroller, had to cope with an unending 
stream of broken and impoverished refugees. Without a 
doubt, it was a heavy cross to bear. 

The new group was closer. The Don could see clearly the 
exhaustion in their faces. The two slack-jawed men, who 
between them struggled with a makeshift stretcher upon 
which a third man lay, moaning loudly every now and 


then, seemed hardly capable of another step. The 
glassy-eyed stare of the solitary woman who was 
struggling against the loose sandy soil underfoot, showed 
that she had already crossed beyond her will to carry on 
and was now relying only on reflex to keep her moving. 
Worst of ail the two girls she was leading by the hand were 
being dragged more often than they walked. It was too 
much to deal with. 

Don Oskar wheezed to his feet, lifting his bulk free of 
the cane chair he had set in the shade outside the customs 
hut in a vain attempt to escape the afternoon heat, and 
made his way inside. Even this small effort caused sweat 
io pour over him, and in order for him to keep from 
dehydrating completely he opened a can of beer — 
unfortunately warm — and downed it in one long swallow. 
After a brief rest during which he mopped his reddened 
face with a handkerchief tugged from his back pocket, he 
set to work collecting the necessary papers to process these 
new unfortunates through the border. It took a while, and 
when he had done, a pile half an inch thick lay on the 
counter before him, and outside he could hear the tired 
voice of a man very near. 

With a final riffle through the papers to ensure he had 
all in order, he clamped his peaked border patrol cap 
officiously on his head and went outside to greet the new 
arrivals. Stepping into the shade of the hut where the 
travellers had come to a halt moments before — the men 
were only now setting the stretcher on the ground — Don 
Oskar said, "Welcome mis compadres, mis compadres, 
welcome. I congratulate you on completing such a very 
hazardous journey. What effort it must have been. I thank 
the Lord Almighty for granting you safety and for guiding 
you to my humble station." 

The Don smiled at the woman, noting with surprise that 
despite the dirt and the ragged clothes, she had the 
appearance of means. He licked his lips and smiled wider. 
Perhaps these Guarani were not the impoverished peasants 
he had taken them for. He cast an appraising glance at the 
others, and they too seemed healthier and better fed than 
they should be. He was certain when he saw that the man 
on the stretcher wore a ring. No cretino would own 
something like that. He was sure he had not seen a ring of 


that size cross the border since before the troubles. 

Don Oscar Castro Nieves felt his great sadness lifting. 

“I repeat, my dear friends, welcome. I, as the local 
representative of our most gracious federal government, 
extend our heartfelt wishes of peace and security to you 
and the victims of so much strife.” He paused to to see if 
his words were having the desired effect. Satisfied that 
they were, he went on. “Very shortly, we will enter my 
humble residence,” he waved a hand in the direction of the 
hut in which he lived and worked, “for processing and 
immunizing prior to your being allowed to enter my 
country, but before we begin there is a small matter which 
in our country is customarily looked after away from. shall 
we say, official premises ...” 

The Don made sure that all this was said with the 
appropriate degree of apologetic humility. It would have 
been unconscionable to broach this subject to such a 
distinguished group of people as this with anything Jess 
than the most formal decorum. 

* . And that, my dear Guarani friends, is the matter of, 
how shall I say ... gifts it is customary to present to 
officials such as me on auspicious occasions such as these." 

There was silence all around. The smile vanished from 
Don Oskar's face. 

*Oh compadres, don't shake your heads like that. Don't 
tell me you didn't knew? Ah madre mia, that is most 
unfortunate. You mean to say no one told you? Ah, such 
people you have in your country. To think they would let. 
you embark on such a journey without advising you of the 
local customs to which you need to pay heed." 

As the little group looked at each other in confusion, Don 
Oskar paused briefly and then continued. 

“But no matter. Do not worry. I, Don Oskar, will take 
care of everything Vour countrymen have let you down, 
but I will not. You are in good hands. Have no fear.” 

He turned his attention to the woman. Bowing 
courteously he said, “Dona. May I have the honor of 
escorting you inside, and shall we see what sort of 
arrangement can be worked out?" 


Kathy Pasieka 





Murphy’s Law Strikes Again 


Waking up I realize 

that I have shut 

off my alarm clock. 

l get up and stub my toe, 
I shower and after 1 am done 
l reach for the blue can 
of hair spray; 

it does not appear 

to work but my hair 

has a strange pine scent. 
It is not hair spray 

but bathroom disinfectant. 
I run out of deodorant, 
perhaps the disinfectant 
in my hair will keep 

me fresh all day. 

I run for the bus but miss 
it and I show up late 

for work. 

I receive a reprimand 

for being late. 

My co-worker passes by 
smiles and says: 

"Good morning and how 
are you today?" 


E S ——————— 


Strike Three, You're Out 


Reality is not 

what it seems, 
in a society of game players; 
a merer re r 

l ups 

with many P and 
downs, 
a facade of fantasy 


r 
where the bubbles have bu t 
s 


Manus Sasonkin 





Frustration 


I diet, I fast 
I walk the many miles 
At a military quickstep. 
] knead the excess flesh 

CTil it reddens 

in angry mortification) 

I will it away with all the power 
] command —1 brood 
And dwell — and think 
Alas 
I do not shrink. 
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Pines 


Hills and flatlands alike 

Alive with pines. whose needles, 
Porcupine-like, tear and 

Yank, rending, cutting 

And burying themselves deep 

In outraged skin and indifferent cloth. 


Rain-washed, snow-blanketed. sun-drenched 
Triangles reach toward (but never touch! 

The heavens: for roots of infinite complexity. 

Dug in, far beneath the brambled surface 

(As if to create a balance) 

Negate the sky ward 

Yearnings by maintaining 

Alignments and something akin to vertical; 

Never for an instant, failing, until 

Death itself fells; and a plume 

Of reddish brown soil, laced with fragments of bark, 
Erupts from the rotted base, and the tree (no longer 
Weary) finds its way to the horizontal. 
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Inge Moore 


Confessions: Three Fragments 


Greed 


It is a smorgasbord. I choose the one with red hair and 
long fingernails that scratch. Lindy chooses the black one 
with the black hair and black beard. It is too bad that you 
can only get one apiece. After all, they call it a 
smorgasbord, That means you can get lots, you can stuff 
yourself full. They tell me that it is only the choice that is 
the smorg. The bord will make you full. Ha ha. 

He killed himself when i left. He told me he would and i 
believed this but the fat lady told me that i cannot be 
responsible for another person’s decisions and behaviour 
that it wasn’t up to me and did i think i had to control 
everything did 1 think i was everyone's MOTHER? He 
killed himself when i left. And now i know he's watching. 
He's watching me eat. He's watching me be eaten. I don't 
want to be watched. She didn't tell me about this part, that 
he would be able to watch me i think that's why he did it 
he couldn't stand me where he couldn't see me so he went 
to a place where he could see everything it must be nice in 
a way to be there it must be 

More fun than this stupid smorgasbord. Where i can't 
get enough. What am i going to do? What have i done? I 
can hear him laughing at me. I’m so hungry. 


a e—a 


Shame 


I am four years old. It is the first day of school. The 
morning is cloudy. Later the sun will come out when i am 
lying in the field poking holes in the damp sweet-smelling 
mud with my index finger rounding them out smoothing 
them making patterns and order, but that is later while i 
am waiting. It is the first day of school i am four years old. 
It is the first hour of school i am wearing a pale green 
dress and long braids it is a happy day for the sky the 
clouds blown away by noon, by then i am the on my way 
home down a friendly gravel road. It is the first five 
minutes of schoo! i am four years old with braids and a 
dress. The school is in english. The teachers wear full 
dresses, they look like angels to me so much cloth such 
lovely faces like the centres of gentle black-and-white 
flowers. It is the first five minutes of school english school 
and i don’t understand a word of what they are saying 
except my friend Mushi with the red hair and the big grin. 
There are tiny desks and toys in the corner bright pictures 
on the walls i am very excited it is all so wonderful if only 1 
could understand the words. It is the first five minutes of 
school and all of a sudden the teacher and the children bow 
their heads and the teacher is speaking in a quiet voice, 1 
look around amazed i look at her trying maybe to read her 
lips and she looks up and sees me looking and i guess 
Mushi too because she calls us to the front of the room, 
names and sign language and then she hits us first him 
then me on each hand with a strap like the blackened 
tongue of an ox. Mushi cries big tears running down his 
reddened face but i don't i learned long ago not to cry i just 
walk back to my place and bow my head down, because i 
know that's what i did wrong look i know it is wrong to 
look so i keep my eyes shut just listening to the sounds i 
can't understand, until a bell rings and we all go outside 
with the black teacher i don't love anymore. There are 
swings and slides and sandboxes but behind them the 
woods and i run into them as fast as i can run crashing 
through the brush falling and getting u again my breath is 
singing in my ears, until i finally stop allen and panting no 
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one has come so i creep up slowly i creep up like a cat 
stalking a bird and i can see them again in the playground, 
i watch them with my belly on the cool ground my dress 
getting wet and wetter they go in again and i just watch 
the big grey building with so many windows so many 
doors, while the wind tugs at the clouds on the first day of 
school. I wait for a very long time until the children come 
out again it seems like forever like many days and nights, 
but they finally do after they're gone i walk home behind 
them along the gravel road the sun shining full in my face 
it feels so good to move again so good to be free. 

When i come in the house my mother is in the kitchen i 
smell coffee and pastries i hear talking she is with her 
friend and the words are ones i know can understand it is 
such a relief i am so happy. I go into the kitchen stand 
quietly on the shining tile until i am spoken to. My 
mother asks me what has happened why i am so dirty how 
was my day how was the first day of school? I say it/s a 
secret she says you can tell your mother i come up close to 
where i can smell the sharpness of spray on her hair, feel 
it tingle in my throat and whisper in her ear how i was 
strapped. Oh she says oh is that the trouble is that all and 
laughs then explains it to her friend who laughs with her. 

It is nothing to her my stupidity my helplessness and i 
turn and walk slowly away down the hall into the 
livingroom to the big green chair. I climb up it and over 
then behind where i scrunch until i am lying on my belly 
trying to poke my fingers through the wooden floor. 
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Impotence 


It is another day at the shelter just another day i am 
making soup and sandwiches for lunch buttering slices of 
food-bank bread shredding meat from the carcass of a 
chicken not wasting any. | watch the woman who came in 
yesterday she is only twenty-two and still young although 
she has had the first traces of the look that says i can't go 
home i have no safe place to go i am in hiding. It is hard to 
tell how seriously she takes this she has not cried for some 
of them it takes a long time. My eyes shift from my work 
to the table and back. There is spilled coffee in front of her 
but she does not bother to wipe it up she looks like she is 
sleeping with her eyes open. Then for the first time since 
she's come, she begins to speak of her own accord says to 
no one in particular especially not to the baby clinging to 
her leg: I'll never take him back. I glance at the other 
women who nod in silent understanding or do not hear. 
Suddenly the woman sits up tall and pouts fiercely 
throwing her shoulders back. Never! She is more than 
pretty she is beautiful just the right face a face you see 
only in magazines. He treated me like shit. She bares her 
purpled breast, pulls up the sleeves from her burned, 
puckered arms then shakes her head in defiance: Never ... 
Take ... Him ... Back! each word an explosion. She is all 
arms and legs eyes banks of curls wearing a tattered gold 
robe the colour of her baby's hair. Her cigarette shakes on 
the way to her trembling lips as she says again, I won't! 
Then suddenly her arms raise fisted up in cadence to her 
dripping chestnut curls to fall hard on the clattering table 
as the head bobs up. Again and again. As she cries her 
anger washes the table and her cigarette falls onto the 
child who begins to scream. 1 run for the baby brush off 
the ash pick him up and onto my hip as i finish lunch. 

'ithin a few minutes the woman stops crying and asks me 
if she can use the phone she has to phone her husband i 
lead her to the office and sit outside the baby on my knee i 
realize i've already forgotten her name. 
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The Ruin: An Anglo-Saxon Poem 


Wondrous is this wallstone here 
broken by its fate 
the work of giants crumbles down 
fortress-place is burst. 
Rooves are rotten, towers fall 
all in upon themselves 
and cross-braced gates are pulled from posts; 
mortar cracks with frost. 
Rooves are torn and broken down 
eaten out by age. 
Earthaes grip holds the buyilder-lord 
decaying, vanishing. 
In the hard grip of the cold earth, 
à hundred generations pass 
of friends and kinpeople. 
Often this wall survived while grey 
with lichen and stained with red 
kingdom after dying kingdom. 
Standing firm under storms, 
the gables high have fallen down. 
yet remains the pile 
many in 
grimly ground down 
she shone 
cunning old building 
the clay wall ring 
mind swift change 
the brave strong men bound in rings 
the wondrous walls together. 
Bright the building well-halls 
decorated with high horns 
great battle sounds, many mead-halls 
full of human joy; 
til that was changed by fate severe: 
many fell in battle hard 
days of woe then came and took 
all these lords of men. 
Their fortresses now stood all waste 
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the city broken down 

the good men fell, armies to earth. 

Homes now fall because of this 

and tiles fall from this red roof 
with wooden gables carved. 

Their place falls down, smashed to the hill 
where often many soldiers 

with glad minds and bright with gold 
adorned in endless joy, 

proud and wine drenched, in shining gear 
on treasure then they looked, 

on silver and on precious gems, 
possessions and on wealth, 

on this bright town, on kingdom broad, 
and on the best of stones. 

Stone buildings stood, the stream flowed hot, 
engulfing ali a wall 

in bosom bright; the baths were there 
so hot around the heart. 

It had been done the proper way. 
Allowed to flow then 

over the grey stone the heated streams 
not 
to the hot and rounded lake 

where the baths were 

then is 
that is a kingly thing 

house fortress 
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To the Creator 


When you painted your world 

upon my eyes 

why did you sign in the centre 

of the left 

your fingerprint? 

Yes, it is small—a round gentle blur 

seen only when the right is closed. 

Still, it leaves in the midpoint 

of my outward looking 

this little blind spot. 

And left takes from right 

my third dimension — perspective on distance 
the beyond. 

Why then did you then creep into this void 
this nothing point that sights my vision 

on a 2 dimensional present ... only? 

Then, ask me to believe 

in what I cannot see, 


BENDUM it LC 


The Making 
the face of you 
i sculpt 
working your meaning 
io my eye 


i join thought fragments 

finger for cracks in smiles 

hollow in words 

roll, knead: 

the dark mass grows 

softer 

around my seeking hands wanting 
the shape, the 


fleeting 
shifting contours 


that tease my need for definition 
my fear that i 

will press too hard 

lose 

your laugh shadow 

in 

still 

life 


yet you wait 
haunt 
the heavy clay 


of your not yet known~ness 





The Anatomy of the Shape 
by Lasko 
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Mark Holmgren 
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How Things Work 


for Sundari 


1 
the roads were icy 
but I realized this 
oniy after sliding 
through a red light 


and as I struggled to 

regain control of the car 

my only thought was why 

you refuse to name your perfume 


2 
the sun rising 
I do the dishes 
load the washer 
stack papers in perfect piles 
as if ordering poetry is somehow 
a part of cleaning up 


later I sit at the table 
with a glass of ice water 
and a book of haiku 

I turn the pages slowly 
absorbing 

not reading 


I watch the stiliness 

struck by the silence of nothing moving 
I watch myself drink 

lips parting 


I walk into the bedroom 
to find the alarm ringing 
and the people upstairs 
pounding on their floor 


I let the alarm ring itself out 
knowing how things work 
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For My Father 


.. a sensible man prefers 
the inner to tbe outer eve: 


He has his yes, 
He has his no. 


—Laotzu 


lost 

at the dropleaf table 
under 

milk glass hght 
coffee stream weaving 
threads of silk 

your eyes are dark 
stars 

your legs a bridge 
the dog sleeps under 
your hands curled 
ambivalent blossoms 


tilting your head 

back against the wall 

you ask questions of questions 
as your eyes track answers 
across the ceiling 


sometimes to embrace life 

we must ram the walls of tradition 
if they stand 

they are reinforced 


if they crumble and fall 
there is work to be done 
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Stum of Love 


Ehxir of Snakes Promises 
Remedy for Ailing Lovers 
-newspaper headline 


In the back streets of Jakarta. a merchant has a cobra by 
the tail. A man with bag-eyes inspects the serpent. 
Smelling death, a crowd forms. Nose to nose, the two men 
bicker over the price, while the cobra spits venom into the 
dust. 

Two grunts seal the agreement. The snake is placed 
upon a wooden block, its hissing head severed with a quick 
machete chop. 

Triumph in the vendor’s eyes, he removes the cobra’s 
brain and raises it high into the air, then drops it into a 
silver chalice, mixing in blood and sweet vermouth. 

The customer takes the potion and pays the price. His 
face twists into a knot. He doubles over, screams, saliva 
streaming down from his mouth. 

The crowd explodes into a cheer. Men slap the man’s 
back and he falls to the earth, rolling in the dust, his eyes 
Spitting at every woman. 
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Too Late 


long after she's done playing 


he shakes free of silence 
stretches his sleeping limbs 
groans a yawn and pushes 
himself to his feet 


that was nice, he says 
that was real nice 


but the chair that held her 
is empty 

and the door she had opened 
is closed 


the room is dark 
but for the light 
over the piano 


the keys gleaming 
like teeth 


Ralph Witten 





You Could Win 


Mr. Laurence Hunter parked his “Sunshine Cookies and 
Candies” van in front of his house and walked to the back 
door with the latest entry form for a Pepsi-Cola contest. In 
bold letters on the form it said, “You Could Win A Brand 
New Corvette.” Before entering the house, he slipped the 
form inside his jacket. 

“Hi, honey,” he said to his wife, Angie, whom he could 
see working in the kitchen. 

“Hi, dear,” she said. “Did you have a nice day?” 

“Not really.” 

“Oh, what went wrong? Did the van break down again?” 

“No. Nothing went wrong. It’s just that nothing went 
right.” He removed his shoes and hung up his “Sunshine 
Cookies and Candies” D 

"How unfortunate," she said with a hint of sarcasm that 
she knew he would only catch a few minutes from now if 
he caught it at all. 

"That's me," he said, walking towards her in the 
kitchen. 

*No great fortune," she said deadpan. With her hands 
firmly in the sink, washing carrots, she twisted her neck to 
face him for a kiss. 

After the peck, she continued scrubbing carrots, and he 
went to the dining room table — where she wouldn't be able 
to see him-— to fill out the entry form still in his jacket. 

Mr. Hunter was a small man, going bald and grey at 
forty-five. His wife was shorter than him, but also wider. 
She had been completely grey for a few years already. 
Sometimes, when they were getting ready for bed, he 
would look at her body and say, "We're not getting any 
younger." Then she would look at his bald head and say, 
"No, we certainly aren't." 

When he had completed the Pepsi-Cola form, he checked 
it for mistakes. He had a good understanding of how 
mistakes hampered winning, and so he filled things out 
very carefully. He had never really won much, but he 
believed in winning just the same. He especially liked the 
kind of winning where you simply left things up to your 
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own good luck. And that’s why he entered a lot of contests. 
He had already entered the “Kellogg’s Trip to Hawaii,” the 
“Reader’s Digest Sweepstakes,” the “Nestle European 
Tour,” the “Honey Nut Cheerios VCR Contest,” the “Win a 
Lifetime of Free Gas Contest” from Esso, and many others. 
It was the idea of winning that appealed to him— a great 
concept, he thought, to get something for nothing. But 
lately he thought more about the things he could win: 
sitting on the beach in Hawaii, under a palm tree, surfers 
in the distance, slender brown girls throwing Frisbees in 
front of him, begging him to join them. Or sitting in a lawn 
chair near his brand new motorhome, one foot on the step, 
her hand on the doorknob, looking at him and smiling, her 
long blond hair blowing in the slight breeze. 

Mr. Hunter knew all the tricks. Carefully filling out 
forms was just one way of trying to win. Other methods 
included lining up at grand openings to win door prizes, 
mailing labels, even guessing at the number of jelly beans 
in a jar, or guessing at the weight of a steer. He was also 
an astute radio listener, flicking the dial from station to 
station in attempt to pick up some contest he could enter 
by pon 

ust the other day, he had been cruising the streets in 
his van when he changed the radio dial to 630 CHED and 
heard the DJ say, “Caller number five will get two free 
tickets to the Bryan Adams ‘Cuts Like a Knife World 
Concert Tour.' " Mr. Hunter didn't know who Bryan Adams 
was, and he had no idea what a ‘Cuts Like a Knife World 
Concert Tour' might be, but he whipped his van across 
three traffic lanes to get to the phone booth before the DJ 
gave the phone number. When the number was announced, 
Mr. Hunter leaped from his van with a quarter already in 
his fingers. He burst into the phone booth and was about to 
begin dialing when he remembered that it had to be caller 
number five. He would have to wait for four imbeciles to 
call first. Four beginners who would have no idea when to 
start dialing. He waited patiently in the stuffy booth. Sweat 
broke out on his forehead; his underarms were drenched. 
When he was sure four suckers had called, he dialed the 
number. It was busy. He retrieved his quarter and dialed 
again. Still busy. He quickly dialed again. Busy. Again. 
Busy. Panic was setting in. Some asshole was tying up the 
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lines. He dialed twelve times before he got through to hear 
a young woman say, "I'm sorry, sir. You're six callers too 
late." It was always the same thing— a busy line or “I’m 
sorry, Sir." 

"Well, I don't know why you should be sorry!" he had 
snapped at the young woman. 

“I’m sorry, sir," she had begun again. “The contest rules 
do not allow ..." 

"Don't tell me about the contest rules! I don't want to 
hear about what they allow!" He was about to hang up on 
her, but she beat him to it. 

Mrs. Hunter considered her husband's contest playing to 
be an obsession. It had been going on now for about three 
years, and she felt that things were only getting worse. 
Now he was beginning to lie and be secretive about it. She 
knew perfectly well that he was filling out some entry form 
in the dining room. Why else would he have kept his jacket 
on? Did he think she was blind? With supper rattling and 
steaming on the stove, she sat at the kitchen table to rest. 
She didn't understand her husband's crazy belief in winning 
contests —her attitude was: if you need something go out 
and buy it. The only things she got for free were the things 
she didn't want, such as Avere and wine glasses at 
Petro-Canada that didn’t match anything in the house 
except maybe a light fixture. She considered herself to be a 
person of taste, and when the subject came up between her 
and her husband she would talk about quality versus 
quantity (a wonderful concept she learned from her best 
friend). But Mr. Hunter always got the two words mixed 
up; or more precisely, he didn’t understand the difference 
between the two. This was Mr. Hunter’s problem — how 
does one teach such fine concepts to a husband who is so 
terribly slow? Suddenly, she thought of calling their eldest 
son, Tim. Maybe he could give her some advice about Dad's 
obsession. Tim was just recently married, at the age of 
twenty, and he and his wife had moved to the East because 
that's where electricians had to go these days if they 
wanted work. Mrs. Hunter believed that her son had a 
sensible head, and she was dying to talk to one of those 
kind. She went to the phone in the hallway and called him 
up. But when she got to talking about Dad's obsession, 
Tim's advice was for Dad to go out and buy lottery 
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tickets ^ that way if he won he would win big. 1t didn't 
sound like good advice to Mrs. Hunter, and she secretly 
wondered n the East had done something negative to her 
boy. But Tim insisted that she let him talk to Dad. 

"Listen, Dad. If you want to win something, go for the 
gusto —the Super Loto. Just last week a guy won ten 
million. Ten million, Dad! We're talking big times. Forget 
your Corn Flakes Sweepstakes." 

“Timothy, my boy, why would I want to do that?" 

Mr. Hunter let the question hang for Tim (and his wife, 
who he knew was listening just around the corner) to 
contemplate. “Why should I pay in order to win?" he 
continued. "What kind of winning is that where you have to 
pay a million bucks before you win even a quarter of it 
back?" 

*But you have to pay for cereal and all those other 
products," Tim was quick to point out. 

“Sure you do. But they are essentials as well. They are 
things we would buy whether or not there was a contest on 
the back. After all, a man's got to eat. Am I not right? You 
see what I'm doing is really just for fun—to try out my 
luck. It doesn't cost. me anything." He gave a nervous 
laugh and glanced at the corner around which he knew his 
wife was standing. 

“I still say that if you're serious about winning you're 
better off to go with the Super Loto or the Provincial." 

Mrs. Hunter had heard enough. She sighed heavily and 
went back to the kitchen to check on supper. Of course she 
knew that her husband's argument about not having to 
spend extra money was no longer true. It may have been 
true in the beginning, even a year ago it was true, but now 
it certainly wasn't. These days Mr. Hunter insisted that 
they buy a lot of Corn Flakes, Honey Nut Cheerios, and 
Nestle products. And they only bought Kraft products when 
the “Win a Winnebago” sign was glaring inside a red star 
on the front of the product. In fact, Mr. Hunter would buy 
anything, junk food or otherwise, regardless of whether or 
not they needed it, as long as it had a contest. The other 
day he came home with a bag of dog food even though their 
dog had been dead for years. Mrs. Hunter was so shocked 
she could only stare. His explanation was that he forgot 
Chico was dead. He returned the dog food, but not before 
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cutting out the tiny entry form for a year's supply of dog 
food — dog food was expensive and it could be sold. 

Mrs. Hunter used to do all the grocery shopping herself 
until she came home one day with a box of Quaker Harvest 
Crunch with no contest on the back. Now they always 
shopped together. 

After Mr. Hunter hung up the phone he walked through 
the kitchen and asked his wife why she had phoned Tim. 

"Just wanted to talk," she said. 

He went into the dining room to scan the paper for 
something he could enter and win. 

Mrs. Hunter set the kitchen table and then called her 
husband and their voungest daughter, Karen, for supper. 
When they were all seated, Mr. Hunter said, “Honey, you 
forgot my bowl." 

*Did I?" 

“Yes, you did. You forgot to set a bowl for me." 

"And how do vou know I forgot?" 

“Do you see a bowl in front of me?" he asked with a 
short laugh. 

She would have told him to get it himself, but since she 
was up, she went to the cupboard to get him a bowl. 

But then he got up as well and went to the cupboard 
where the cereal was kept. He peered into the Corn Flakes 
box and then into the Cheerios box and seeing that the 
Cheerios box was nearly empty, he decided to finish it off. 

“Dad, why do you eat cereal at suppertime anyway?” 
Karen asked. 

He smiled benevolently. “Well, I enjoy hot potatoes, but 
afterwards, I always feel that I need something to cool off 
the mouth.” 

“Why not just drink milk?” 

“Well ...” he began slowly, “I guess I find straight milk 
a little boring." And he winked at her. 

Karen shrugged her shoulders and left it at that. 

Mrs. Hunter had other ideas about why her husband 
had a bow! of cereal with every supper. It wasn’t too 
difficult to figure out that the more you ate, the sooner you 
would have to buy more, which meant entering another 
contest. It was all so obvious and stupid. She set the bowl 
in front of him rather loudly. But he pretended not to 
notice. During supper Mr. Hunter told Karen about a fat 
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little boy who often hung around one of the 7-ELEVEN 
stores Mr. Hunter delivered to. The boy collected hockey 
cards and he usually asked Mr. Hunter for packages of 
gum. But today he asked Mr. Hunter if he could work for 
him, and then he asked if Mr. Hunter had any daughters 
his age. 

“Gross,” Karen whined. 

Mr. Hunter laughed out loud, his frail little body 
shaking. 

After supper he leafed through Maclean's while 
Mrs. Hunter and Karen did the dishes. Contrary to what 
his wife sometimes said to him, Mr. Hunter was completely 
oblivious to her feelings. He sensed her frustration and 
anger about his contests, but his failure to win was an 
oppressive weight that he could not remove. He knew as 
well as anyone that his luck had not been the best. In fact, 
he was probably the only one who knew that all he had 
actually ever won was a plastic BB gun from Froot Loops. 
It was the fifth prize —first prize was a ten-speed bicycle 
he had hoped to win for Karen. Ten-speeds weren't cheap. 

Sitting in the livingroom, he recalled the one contest that 
still riled him. The one loss that he could not bear, even 
though it happened two years ago. He had all but won a 
week-end trip for two to the Calgary Stampede, all 
expenses paid. Some PR person from Canada Packers had 
phoned and told him that his was the lucky entry form 
chosen. All Mr. Hunter had to do was successfully answer 
the skill-testing question. But his brain went a little numb, 
and it turned out to be a nightmare. A swirl of numbers 
that had to be multiplied, subtracted, added and divided 
into the strangest contortions. And there was no calculator 
nearby! Tim had taken it to a friend's place to work on 
physics problems of all things. That loss upset Mr. Hunter 
so much that he decided right then and there to quit 
making their annual trip south to see the Stampede. They 
had gone faithfully for some fourteen years, but since that 
defeat of two years ago they hardly even set foot inside 
Calgary. The year following the major loss Karen had cried 
and cried when she learned that they weren't going to 
Calgary. And Mrs. Hunter said, "See what your contests 
do for us. It's a good thing your entry forms aren't chosen 
more often." 


When the women finished the dishes, Mr. Hunter 
suggested that they all go to the shopping mall. 

Mrs. Hunter was suspicious. “What for?” she demanded. 

“There’s a couple of things I need to get for the van.” 

Karen said she needed school supplies. Mrs. Hunter 
began to think about getting a new dress, so off they went. 

Mr. Hunter made up his mind for good in the mall. He 
needed a major win. A BB gun just wasn’t enough. He 
couldn’t tell Tim on the phone, but he knew that Tim was 
right—it was time to take a risk. It was high time to go for 
it and win big. These Mickey Mouse contests were hopeless. 
When they left the mall, Karen had a bag full of paper and 
binders and pens and crayons and erasers and glue and 
tape and a hole punch; Mrs. Hunter had a new dress, a 
new blouse, and a new pair of shoes; Mr. Hunter had a 
lottery ticket in his back pocket. 

When he was back at home, watching the evening news, 
he was still shaky from making the purchase. The draw 
was the next evening. 

He waited until his wife was safely in bed before he 
carefully removed his pants and folded them on the chair. 
He crawied into bed, turned off the light, and kissed her 
softly. “I love you, honey,” he whispered. But she was 
dozing off fast and only gave an inarticulate mumble for a 
response. 

In the morning he had eggs on by the time she 
stumbled, bleary-eyed into the kitchen in her housecoat. 
She wasn't much of a morning person, but she always got 
out of bed to see him off to work. 

“Morning, love. Do you want an egg?” he said. 

*No, thanks." 

“Oh, I put one in for you. You usually take one." He 
quickly fished out one of the eggs with a spoon before the 
water began to boil. 

She put the coffee on, and they sat down together, 
exchanging only a few sleepy words about watering the 
lawn and maybe picking the beans tonight. She kissed him 
goodbye at the porch and went back to bed. 

The day went incredibly slowly for Mr. Hunter on his 
delivery route. He could not concentrate on the cookies and 
candies and corner grocery stores; all he could think about 
was the lottery draw that would be on that night. It 
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hounded him. Would he win? Would today finally be his 
lucky day? A lottery ticket—it still scared him. The odds 
weren't great, he knew. But one shouldn't think of the 
odds —luck has nothing to do with odds, he told himself. He 
had always said that he wouldn't pay in order to win, but 
the pressure to win had been growing —especially at home. 

The working day finally ended, and he raced home to 
have a quick supper and then watch the draw on TV. But 
when he stepped into the house, no one was home. It was 
very strange. His breakfast dishes were still on the kitchen 
table. 

“Angie! Karen!” he called out. but there was no answer. 
He looked for a note on the counter, but there was none. 
He went out into the backyard but it was empty. but it was 
empty. Then he heard the phone ringing and he raced back 
into the house. It was Mrs. Hunter's older brother. 

"Hi, Laurence. This 1s Mike." 

“Oh, hi Mike." 

“Angie and Karen are over here.” 

“Oh good," he sighed with relief. “I was getting really 
worried. I thought maybe something ..." 

*Angie says they're going to stay here until you quit 
your contests and silly games." 

“She what?” 

Mike repeated what he had said. 

“Oh ... well ... why? Why is she being like this all of a 
sudden?” 

“Laurence, open your eyes. She says nothing’s the same 
anymore. She says you’re obsessed with winning one of 
these contests.” 

“Oh.” Mr. Hunter didn’t know what to say. It was all so 
onor ne And the lottery draw was on in less than an 

our. 

“She’s pretty upset, Laurence. I think you should come 
over here right away.” 

“Oh ... well, I'll see what I can do,” he said stupidly and 
hung up. 

He stood by the phone, frozen. His mind jumped from 
“Angie’s gone” to “the draw is on in less than an hour.” 
But then he began to think: she must have found out that 
he had bought a lottery ticket! She must have gone 
snooping through his wallet! He was overcome with anger. 
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Couldn’t a man do what he felt he had to do without his 
wife prying and snooping? Why did she have to meddle so 
in his affairs? Wasn’t it Ais money? And what right does 
she have to take off like that? It showed defiance — hatred 
even. Leaving the house empty all day — knowing that when 
he came home it would shock the hell out of him. 

He turned the TV on and then turned it off. He stood 
there for a while, and then turned the TV on again. She 
could stay at her brother's for all he cared. He'd show her 
what she's been missing by winning the draw. She'll come 
running back as fast as she can when she finds out they'll 
have enough money to buy her a new dress every day, and 
enough money to go to Hawaii every year, and enough to 
buy the biggest house in the city. Yeah, this winning was 
all right, thought Mr. Hunter. It solved a lot of problems. 
Finally the lottery draw came on. Mr. Hunter didn't win a 
cruddy thing. 

After the draw, he sat on the couch for a long time. She 
couldn’t have known that he bought a lottery ticket, he 
reasoned, because he had been the first one up in the 
morning and his pants were folded exactly the way he had 
left them at night— with the pant leg folded up at an angle. 
And he would have heard her if she tried to get up in the 
middle of the night. Well, did she leave then just because of 
the contests? Just because of those stupid cereal box entries 
and radio offers? 

He went to the kitchen and put some canned pork and 
beans on the stove. When it was warm, he ate it with 
buttered bread. For desert he had an apple. He put the 
dishes on the counter, and then sat down to read the 
headlines of the newspaper. Then suddenly he grabbed his 
keys and his jacket and went out to pick up his wife and 
daughter. 

On his way there, he tried to imagine the scene he 
would be faced with. He supposed the kids would be 
downstairs in the rumpus-room, and Angie and her brother 
and sister-in-law would be huddled in the livingroom, 
sipping tea maybe, and talking quietly while Angie cried 
softly but openly. When he got there, he would publicly 
give up his contests. He had thought about it and it seemed 
like the only thing to do. Besides, he had to admit, the 
contests were really quite useless~one plastic BB gun in 
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three years. But he would also scold his wife for leaving. If 
she was crying softly, she would probably be sobbing loud 
after he was through telling her off, It had to be that way, 
he felt. After all, didn’t the experts always say that 
marriage was a two way affair? Well, it was time he gave 
out. something her way. 

But when he stepped into their house, he heard a lot of 
noise and laughter. What was all this about, he wondered. 
He entered the kitchen and could hardly believe what he 
saw. They were all playing cards around the kitchen 
table — adults and kids. Angie had a glass of wine in her 
hand; the kids were drinking juice; there were peanuts and 
chips on the table. They all looked at Mr. Hunter, but they 
didn’t stop their noise and laughter. 

Karen said, "What took vou so long, Dad?" and then 
continued shouting at her cousin. 

Mr. Hunter just stood there, in the middle of the 
kitchen, watching everyone around the table. He could not 
understand it. He had been all alone in his house with no 
supper — with nothing. And here they were having a party. 

Finally Mrs. Hunter looked up at her husband and 
smiled, "Do you want to join us?" she said. 

He looked at her for a while and then said, "Why should 
I? You seem to be doing fine without me." But he sat down 
beside her anyway. He felt her hand on his thigh. 

“I knew you would,” she said. 

*Knew I would what?" he said sharply through the 
shouting kids. 

But Mrs. Hunter only smiled and patted him again on 
the side of his thigh. 
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Variations on the Theme of Relations 


1 
After all this time 
you would think I'd know 
that the sounds outside my window 
are not your footsteps at all 
but only dead leaves rustling 
along the ground 


2 

we were 
black shadow puppets 
on a white plaster wall 
dancing a waltz 
to Jumping Jack Flash 
while the wall slowly 
fell over and died 


3 

She said she’d call 
today 

She didn’t 

To hell with her 


At least 
I got a poem out of all of it 
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4 
I never stopped trying 
until the water was chin high 
and I saw the boat 
with you at the 
wheel 
pull away 


5 
After that 
I began to walk 
in front of large trucks 
a lot 
I loved racing them 
to the corner 


6 
I told myself that 

never again 
would I let someone 
batter down the walls 
No matter how hard I try 
It still happens 


7 
The sun rising over the strait 
coloring the ice blue water gold 
was no match for you 


I still wondered who you were out with 


8 
Even if I told them 
no one would believe 
how many times in one night 
I picked up the phone 
to check if it was 
still working 


9 
Looking back 1 would have to say 
that most of my time 
was spent on the farther bank 
of the Styx 
wishing you would join me 


10 
I learned one thing out of it though 
You'd be amazed at how good 1 am 
at rolling boulders up hills 
and then watching them roll down 
again 

and again 

and again 

and once more 

with feeling 

this time 
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Tsaritsa Station 18 December 1942 


Sometimes in the pauses taken from recalling 
when the six million moans grow silent all at once 
the pallid knuckled hands stop waving 

and the smoulder sadness stops rising from the oven 
graves 

a smaller voice calls out to those still listening 

to affirm its grey and nameless presence 


A hollow voice carried on a woeful) wind 
from mapless places in the forever Arctic 
across the wide and gloating steppe 

it tears the scabs from long closed sores 
and from the oozing wounds dark pictures 
of writhing girders and crumbled brick 

of stewing tanks and melting guns 

of scorching wool and red snow 

appear 


a tired voice that whispers through a dateless photo 
from frozen lips stuck forever on a smiling face 

it echoes across brown and brittle paper 

in rows on a smudged and ragged letter 

reminiscing over curves never touched 

doors never opened 

nor stories ever told 

and consoled only with knowing that the shadows cast 
by the lengthening dusk have not found it yet 


An ebbing voice and getting weaker 

with the rhythmic movement of the days 

its sound fading beneath the rising whine 

of the panzered tigers and the breathing wraiths 
roaming the restless taiga night 


A voice spoken by crouching foxholed figures 

in icy crackling rags and newsprint wrapped feet 
whose lives live on the warmth 

of a cigarette 


A voice that asks only to be remembered. 
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